A     HAPPY    WARRIO R

speaking,   and   all   educated   Greeks  from  infancy
learnt Homer by heart, as the English once learnt the
Bible,   so  that  their  memories  were  strengthened.
His fear was that the Greek force might surrender
without fighting, and the main point of his speech was
the invariable truth that the better part of discretion
is valour ; that people who save their lives lose them ;
that it is not numbers that win in war, but courage and
discipline.   This he proved by reference to the vic-
tories of Marathon and Salamis.   As to the want of
cavalry, the Persians were largely occupied in cling-
ing round their horses' necks for fear of falling off, and
so were no match for the steady sword ; if the Greeks
submitted, the Great King would perhaps allow them
to settle on the land, in hopes of getting rid of the
trouble they caused ;   but in that case, what with
making love to the fine Syrian and Persian women,
and always having plenty to eat and drink,  they
would sink to the level of the Lotus-eaters and forget
their far-off homes, to which he called upon them to
struggle on.   To suit this occasion of extreme peril,
Xenophon tells us he had put on his very best uniform,
much as the Spartans carefully combed their hair at
Thermopylae, and as Falkland always put on a clean
shirt before going into action.   Xenophon admitted
he was young (which perhaps shows that my estimate
of about thirty-five may have been rather too high),
and that he had not come as an officer, but only as
the friend of Proxenus.   But in true Athenian fashion
he put the resolution to the vote, and it was carried
unanimously by show of hands.   So, too, was his pro-
posal that they should elect five generals in place
of the five treacherously carried away.   Five were
elected,   Xenophon   himself  taking   the   place   of
Proxenus.   His final proposal was the wisest of all,
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